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The Zoning Breakthrough 


We who are mixed up in planning, 
either as professionals or commission- 
ers, should feel encouraged. Zoning 
has arrived, zoning is being talked 
about. Recognition for our efforts is 
here. | 

A best selling novel revolves around 
zoning! 

The novel, Peyton Place (to save 
space we shall call it “P. P.”) has 
been right at the top of the best selling 
lists for a year now. Recently it has 
come out in a paper back edition and 
promises to soar to even greater circu- 
lation records. 

For those few persons who have not 
yet found time to study the novel, we 
briefly outline the plot. The publisher 
of the local newspaper in a New Eng- 
land village has been trying to get 
zoning adopted for a number of years. 
But he is always thwarted by the own- 
er of a local textile mill. At each town 
meeting, authorization for zoning is 
proposed, but each year the mill 
owner moves to have the subject 
stricken from the agenda, and each 
year the motion carries. 

Finally, at a town meeting held 
shortly after the mill owner’s son is 
killed in an auto accident, zoning is 
approved. The mill owner is still too 
stunned by his loss to protest. (Inci- 
dentally, zoning, or the absence there- 


of, had nothing to do with the auto 
accident. ) 


We appreciate the prominence 
that zoning has gained by its appear- 
ance on the best selling list. (There 
are those who intimate that P.P. has 
become popular because of certain col- 
lateral passages, not directly con- 
cerned with the simple theme of zon- 
ing. Statements such as this we 
attribute to jealousy.) We must pro- 


test, however, that we wish the author 
had asked a planner or zoning board 
member just a few simple questions 
before she went ahead to base a whole 
novel on the theme. We feel this in 
particular because she seems to have 
such a thorough grasp of other sub- 
jects in her novel. 

Briefly, it seems that the author 
conceives of zoning as an instrument 
to prevent the construction of shacks 
on the main street and to prevent the 
keeping of chickens and mink within 
the village limits. (Now that we think 
of it, we can’t be sure whether P.P. 
was a village or a town—New England 
style. It was governed by selectmen 
and a town meeting, so it must have 
been a town.) 

But really, we should not quibble. 
We doubt that ever again will zoning 
get such a wide and avid audience as 
it does in P.P. 

It just so happens that on the day 
we finished our researches in New 
England literary zoning, we also re- 
ceived a news clipping from a Denver 
paper that indicates an awakening ap- 
preciation of zoning on the part of 
Society. 

The article starts out: 

“If things get tough around here 
and John Evans is forced to take in 
roomers in his mansion overlooking 
Denver Country Club to supplement 
his income as president of The First 
National Bank, he will not be violating 
the new Denver zoning law. (sic) 

“He may take in no more than two 
tenants, but they may not do any 
cooking on the premises.” 

The article goes on to be real cute, 
pointing out that Mrs. Hughes “who 
recently inherited some five million 
dollars” could do dressmaking, and 
that other members of the four hun- 
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dred could operate law offices or fos- 
ter homes, or any of several other 
customary home occupations. 


But we need not fear, things are 
being made to happen. The “rulers 
of Denver are just finding out about” 
zoning: “Phones are ringing. Harried 
conferences are in the making. Hus- 
bands are being summoned into ac- 
tion. Committees are forming. High 
priced lawyers are scanning the fine 
print.” 

It hasn’t yet been brought to our 
attention, but one day we expect to 
get a clipping something like this: 

“The board of zoning appeals held 
its monthly get-together last night in 
the council chambers. Large vases 
filled with antique maps in shades of 
dust and blue, flanked either side of 
the dais. 

“The high point of the evening was 
an application for a variance, present- 
ed by the senior Mrs. Van Plunker. 
Mrs. Van Plunker wore a gold brocade 
dress, made along slim lines. The 
sweetheart neckline was trimmed with 
gold beads. Her daughter-in-law, the 
junior Mrs. Van Plunker (formerly 
Benzadrine Bambuster) charmed 
everyone by selecting a paisley print 
gown with an all over embroidery of 
sequins and Formosan yen. 

“T had a casual chat with Maybelle 
Mudhen, lovely in red slipper satin 
made patio length. Maybelle was bub- 
bling over with her plans to extend 
her nonconforming back stoop. She 
hopes to repair motorcycles as a 
hobby.” 

Yes, today we should all feel that 
there is justice and hope in the world 
after all. Zoning has been recognized 
by a lady novelist and by the haute 
monde. (DOH) 
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AIP Annual Meeting 


Louis B. Wetmore, head of city 
planning and landscape architecture 
at the University of Illinois, was elect- 
ed president of the American Institute 
of Planners at its annual meeting in 
Chicago in October. He succeeds 
Walter H. Blucher, Chicago. F. Stuart 
Chapin, Jr. of the Department of City 
and Regional Planning at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina was elected 
vice-president; T. Ledyard Blakeman, 
West Simsbury, Connecticut, planning 
consultant, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are Professor Wil- 
liam L. C. Wheaton, Philadelphia; J. 
Douglas Carroll, Chicago; and Simon 
Eisner, Los Angeles. Lawrence Orton, 
New York, was appointed by the 
board for one year in place of Pro- 
fessor Wetmore. 

Distinguished service awards were 
given to four planning consultants: 
Mr. Blucher, former ASPO executive 
director; Ladislas Segoe, Cincinnati; 
Harold M. Lewis, New York; and 
Lawrence V. Sheridan, Indianapolis. 
A plaque was also presented to Perry 
L. Norton, honoring him for his serv- 
ice to AIP as executive director, a 
post that he recently resigned. 

W. C. Dutton, Jr., director of the 
Charleston County, South Carolina 
planning board, was named to succeed 
Mr. Norton, and at the same time the 
board voted to move AIP headquar- 
ters from Cambridge to Washington, 
D. C. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
New York city. 


Planning 1957 Out 


Planning 1957, selected papers from 
the ASPO National Planning Confer- 
ence held in San Francisco in March, 
is off the press and is being sent to 
ASPO members and PLANNING AD- 
visORY SERVICE subscribers. Members 
of commissions that are Pas subscrib- 
ers are advised that all copies of the 
book are being mailed to commission 
offices. 

Copies of the book are available to 
other than members at $5 each. 

The papers included in the book are 
by a number of speakers on a wide 
variety of subjects—metropolitan gov- 
ernment and planning, highways, rail- 
roads, airports and heliports, industry, 
new sources of energy, churches, 
urban renewal, outdoor advertising, 
among others. 


Signs of the Times 


Billboards—long a subject of con- 
troversy—have taken on added im- 
portance as the federal aid highway 
program gets under way. Their rela- 
tionship to the highway program, as 
well as their place on both the urban 
and rural scene, is the subject of the 
October PLANNING ApvisorY SERVICE 
Information Report, Outdoor Adver- 
tising (No. 103). 
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Besides discussing some of the con- 
troversial issues of the outdoor adver- 
tising field, the report covers the place 
of billboards in various types of zones 
and gives examples of provisions for 
them from a number of zoning ordi- 
nances. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE re- 
ports are available only to subscribers. 
Rates will be given upon request to 


ASPO. 
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A $175 million program for devel- 
oping CLEVELAND’s University Circle 
area is becoming a reality with the in- 
corporation of the University Circle 
Development Foundation. The foun- 
dation will acquire property and di- 
rect a central program of planning 
and development in a 500-acre area 
for 34 cultural, educational, medical, 
and religious institutions. The plan 
for the area projects improvements in 
three stages over a 20-year period. 


West GERMANY is launching an 
antinoise campaign that bans loud 
radios and even restricts the hours 
when a housewife can beat rugs. 
Decibel ceilings have been set for 
every major noise producing activity. 
Police rove busy areas with decibel 
meters and have authority to issue 
tickets to violators. Every big city 
and large plant has an antinoise 
program. 


The world’s largest city, NEw York, 
lost more than 96,000 of its popula- 
tion between 1950 and 1957, a special 
count made by the Bureau of the 
Census shows. The drop was 1.2 per 
cent. The New York metropolitan 
area population, however, has _ in- 
creased by 9.2 per cent since 1950. 


Streets and shopping center parking 
lots in WasHincTon, D. C. have been 
suggested as likely recreation areas. 
The proposal is that some streets be 
closed on weekends and marked off 
and used for roller skating, bicycling, 
badminton, and other games. Shop- 
ping center parking lots could be 
lighted and used at night and on Sun- 
days when the stores are closed. 


Employees of General Electric’s 
Appliance Park, near LOUISVILLE, are 
moving closer and closer to their work, 
according to the Louisville-Jefferson 
County Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion. A study made by the commis- 
sion shows that in 1957 one out of 
every 3.7 employees lived within four 
miles of the plant. The ratio was one 
out of every 4.3 employees in 1956. 
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Car Washes Bring Traffic, Noise Problems 


The “hand laundry” for cars is ap- 


parently on its way out. In the auto- 
mobile civilization a faster and 
cheaper method, known as the drive-in 


“minute wash,” has almost taken over 
the field. 

But with the advent of the minute 
wash, new problems of regulation also 
have grown up, since the “aytomatic” 
process is far different from the hand 
type. The driver who formerly left 
his car in a garage for a half-day or 
so for a wash, now queues up during 
lunch hour with dozens of other 
drivers at a car wash and a few 
minutes later his automobile comes 
off the line cleaned and he drives 
it away. 

Biggest problems created by car 
washes are those of traffic congestion, 
interference with pedestrian ways, off- 
street. parking, and noise. Not only 
does a car wash attract a large volume 
of traffic during peak hours of opera- 
tion, but each car must turn into a 
driveway from the street to get to the 
car wash, congesting street and side- 
walk traffic. And where there is an 
insufficient on-lot reservoir to store 
cars about to go through the washing 
process, lines frequently extend over 
the sidewalk and onto a main thor- 
oughfare. An unusual amount of noise 
results not only from the traffic and 
sound of the motors, but also from 
the machinery, steam, and personnel 
needed for the washing operation 
itself. 

Effective control of car washes 
comes through zoning and by regula- 
tion of noise, fumes, traffic, and some- 
times water supply. 


Little agreement has been reached 
on what the proper zones for car 
washes are; the choice depends to 
some extent on the amount and type 
of traffic already common in a zone 
and the degree to which the area is 
intended for pedestrians. 

The central business district of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, for instance, 
would be an inappropriate zone for a 
car wash and one probably would not 
be permitted there because of the zon- 
ing ordinance. In the section in the 
ordinance on the “CB” commercial 
district, the intent in setting up the 
district is described as that of encour- 
aging the development of the district 
in such a way as to minimize traffic 
and parking congestion and provide 
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for the safety and convenience of 
shoppers, visitors and other pedestri- 
ans; and as discouraging any use that 
because of character or size would 
create abnormal traffic congestion or 
other hazards. 

Neighborhood business zones may 
or may not be appropriate, depending 
upon the size of the market area, and, 
again, on the amount of pedestrian 
traffic. Since such zones ordinarily 
border on residential areas, a simple 
means of preventing car washes from 
creating nuisances to nearby residents 
is to prohibit them within a certain 
number of feet of a residence zone. 
If the distance is great enough, it will 
take care of many nuisance problems. 


A residential zone is probably al- 
ways an inappropriate zone for a car 
wash. In a recent court case in East 
Point, Georgia, however, location of 
a minute wash in a residential zone 
was permitted by the board of adjust- 
ment, although the board approved it 
on the grounds that the best use of the 
property was business, not residential 
(Ledbetter v. Roberts, Court of Ap- 
peals of Georgia, May 1, 1957, 98 S.E. 
2d 654). 

In two earlier court cases, both in 
Philadelphia, car washes in commer- 
cial A districts were upheld. 

In the first (Novello v. Zoning 
Board of Adjustment, Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, March 13, 1956, 121 
A.2d 91), the property involved was 
in an A commercial zone, in which 
public or commercial garages, repair 
shops, gas and oil stations are permit- 
ted under the zoning ordinance if a 
certificate is obtained from the board 
of adjustment. The ordinance also 
permits customarily accessory and in- 
cidental uses of the same general char- 
acter. The board of adjustment issued 
a certificate for construction of a car 
wash and on appeal the Supreme 
Court upheld the board, saying a car 
wash is customarily accessory and in- 
cidental to a public or commercial 
garage and is of the same general 
character. 

In the second Philadelphia case 
(Garner v. Zoning Board of Adjust- 
ment of City of Philadelphia, Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, March 18, 
1957, 130 A.2d 148), the board of 
adjustment refused to grant a permit 
for a car wash in an A commercial 
zone. It was to be built on a lot on 





which there had previously been a gas 
station. The appellees owned the en- 
tire block and intended to use 16 per 
cent of it for the car wash. The board 
of adjustment claimed the car wash 
was contrary to public interest and not 
in keeping with the character of the 
neighborhood. The Supreme Court 
overruled the board of adjustment and 
permitted the car wash, saying that 
there was no foundation for the 
board’s finding that the use was not 
suitable in the neighborhood. 

In many cities there are no specific 
regulations governing car washes. 
Detroit, for instance, has been trying 
for more than a year to get an ordi- 
nance passed to regulate them. A 
councilman said of the situation: 
“These places are getting to be a prob- . 
lem. Some of them are tying up traffic 
badly, and they are a nuisance in 
many residential areas. As it is now, 
all you have to do to put one in is to 
get a building permit.” And the direc- 
tor of traffic and streets in Detroit said 
his department, too, would welcome 
such an ordinance: “We try to require 
car washes to keep waiting lines of 
cars off the streets as much as possible 
and we forbid lines on certain streets 
altogether. But there are places where 
car washes should not be located at all. 
Now we have no control over this and 
we need it badly.” Noise control pro- 
visions are said to be holding up the 
proposed Detroit ordinance. 


Los Angeles, on the other hand, 
which specifically provides for car 
washes under the zoning ordinance, 
permits them in a C-2 commercial 
zone provided they meet noise stand- 
ards established on a decibel basis. 

It has been suggested that if car 
washes are permitted in zones border- 
ing on a residential district, factors in 
addition to traffic and noise should be 
considered. In some it might be de- 
sirable to require fencing that would 
block headlight glare; that light 
be deflected from neighboring uses; 
and to regulate the hours of business. 

Lacking zoning provisions f»r car 
washes, traffic problems re:ulting 
from them can be controlled to some 
degree if a city has an ordina‘ice that 
keeps waiting cars off streets aid side- 
walks. The amount of water that a 
business can use is also an indirect 
means of exercising control over the 
number and location of car washes. 








: Decongesting Central London 





The London County Council, con- 
cerned over the growing number of 


parking problems in Central London, 
has announced a new planning policy 
to prevent further congestion in the 
central area. 

; The council, in announcing its new 


rere added to the army of those al- 

ady in Central London; that be- 

veen 1952 and 1956 there was a 41 

er cent increase in the number of 
}tivate cars entering and leaving the 
central area; and that street parking 
if) the area increased nearly 56 per 
cent between 1951 and 1956. 

Meanwhile, the council said, the 
number of people living in Central 
London dropped significantly. The 
resident population of the central area 
in 1911 was 424,000; by 1951 it had 
declined to 225,000; and the rate of 
decline at present is more than twice 
that of the rest of the county. 

. The new four-point “decongestion” 


increasing employment in the center. 
Ho carry out this point, the county 
gouncil revised its “plot ratio control” 
iknown in the United States as floor 
area ratio). Under the new plot ratio 
Sontrol, districts in which high plot 
vatios are permitted have been re- 
‘luced in size and more of London is 
designated for low plot ratios. Thus 
the size of buildings and the number 
of office workers that can be accom- 
modated in them are cut. 

2—With the cooperation of govern- 
ment departments and other local au- 


office workers and the traffic and . 








thorities, encourage office development 
nearer to where office workers live 
(see illustration). The council said it 
would assist businesses in locating 
offices away from the center of city, 
pointing out that although it is essen- 
tial that London maintain its position 
as administrative and commercial cap- 
itol of the country, some “distinction 
may be made . . . between the head- 
quarters’ functions of a concern, 
which can often establish a strong 
case to be in the centre, and those 
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departments of large firms dealing 
with routine and clerical work, which 
need not be in the centre.” 

3—Encourage “mixed” develop- 
ments—including flats, hotels and hos- 
tels, as well as offices—on many sites 
where the maximum limits to office 
development are reduced, thus making 
it possible for more people to live near 
their work in Central London. A plot 
ratio formula to cover such develop- 
ments has been devised. 

4—Preserve the city’s character. 





FHTP Council Meeting 


Large-scale land assembly for urban 
edevelopment was the theme of the 
discussions at the meeting of the 
council of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning 
zin Berlin August 25 to 29. John R. 
Searles, Jr.. executive director of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, reported on practices 
4in the United States. 

During sessions of the executive 
[Peon the new Inter-American 





Planning Society was accepted as an 
affiliate of IFHTP. 

Nine delegates besides Mr. Searles 
attended from the United States: 


Sea 


Frederica Appleby, Newark; Charles 
S. Ascher, Vera Block, and J. Marshall 
Miller, New York; John R. Fugard, 
Sr., and Irene Tufts, Chicago; Can- 
dido Oliveras, San Juan, Puerto Rico: 
Thomas Schocken, St. Louis; and 
Jaqueline Tyrwhitt, Cambridge. 


Bay Area Report 

“Planning Progress in the Bay 
Area,” a summary of the session by 
the same name at the 1957 ASPO 
conference, is available from the San 
Francisco Department of City Plan- 
ning, 100 Larkin Street. The 38-page 
report covers the history and accom- 
plishments of planning in the Bay 
Area. 


Subdivision Design 


New regulations and ideas for sub- 
divisons is the subject of the Septem- 
ber PLANNING Apvisory SERVICE In- 
formation Report, Subdivision Design 
—Some New Developments (No.102). 

Street and lot arrangements along- 
side freeways, railroads, and other 
major traffic arteries to create desir- 
able lots and at the same time mini- 
mize interference with traffic are cov- 
ered. So are new ideas for planting 
strips, superblocks, water areas. 

The report is one of the monthly 
series that PLANNING Apvisory SERV- 
ICE subscribers receive. Rates for the 
service are available upon request. 
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Cities Try ““Prezoning” 


“Prezoning,” under which a city 
establishes land uses for areas adjacent 
to it but outside its borders that may 
some day be annexed, is being tried 
in Glendora, California and Carleton, 
Michigan. 

All the device does is set up zones 
for unincorporated land outside the 
city limits; the city has no power to 
enforce the zoning unless the area is 
annexed. Glendora, however, “pre- 
zoned” adjacent land under.the same 
procedures used for zoning within the 
city: proper legal notice was given, 
a public hearing was held before the 
planning commission, and protests 
against the proposed land uses were 
heard. (As a result of the protests, 
changes were made in the zoning. 

The plan has several advantages. 
First, it permits petitioners who are 
seeking annexation to know exactly 
what uses they can put their property 
to when it becomes a part of the city. 
Second, city officials are relieved of 
demands for annexation on special 
z “ing terms and requests for land 
uses that are unsuitable. Third, it 
protects neighbors who live next to an 
area that is being annexed, because 
they know in advance the kinds of uses 
to which the annexed land can be put. 

Glendora used as its authority to 
make studies and prepare plans for 
land outside its boundaries Section 
65460 of Article 7, Chapter 1 of the 
California conservation and planning 
law: 

“Each commission or planning de- 
partment shall prepare and the com- 
mission shall adopt a comprehensive, 
long-term general plan for the physical 
development of the city, county, area, 
or region, and of any land outside its 
boundaries which in the commission’s 
judgment bears relation to its plan- 
ning. . . .” [Editor’s italics] 

Carleton, Michigan, which drafted 
its first zoning ordinance in 1956, is a 
city a mile square. Considerable ter- 
ritory outside the city limits was “pre- 
zoned” under the ordinance. For in- 
stance, on the land use map for the 
greater Carleton area there is provi- 
sion for a general industrial district 
and a shopping center district outside 
the present limits of the city. Both 
districts are described in detail in the 
zoning ordinance. 

Carleton city officials hope that 
either the areas “prezoned” will be 
annexed by the city; or the town- 
ship will apply to the unincorporated 
areas the city’s zoning. 
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Another Case of a “Floating Zone”’ 


The October Zoninc Dicest devotes more than four pages to a sum- 
mary and discussion of a recent Maryland case in which the validity 
of a “floating zone” is upheld. In this instance, Baltimore County estab- 
lished a residential zone in which certain light industrial districts 
might be permitted. The light industrial districts are not, however, 
definitely located on the zoning map. There is an important dissenting 
opinion on the case, which is also covered. 

In another case reviewed, a Massachusetts court held that a board of 
aldermen may not issue a variance, because such action is in conflict 
with the zoning statute. This is at direct odds with the procedure that 
has developed in Illinois, where legislative bodies issue variances and 
adopt amendments to the zoning ordinance. 

In other cases reviewed in the October Zoninc DIcEst: 

A Georgia court held that a zoning ordinance could not be amended 
without reference to and consideration by the planning board. 

A housing project is subject to zoning, according to the appellate 
division of the New Jersey superior court. 

The thorny question of what to do with lots that do not meet the area 
requirements of the zoning ordinance is considered. Most zoning ordi- 
nances permit their use within limits if they were in single ownership 
before adoption of the ordinance. A New York court held that the single 
ownership must be alleged and proven. 

A decision of one of the New York supreme courts dealt with who 
an aggrieved person is; another New York court held that a vested 
right can be acquired in a building permit if substantial improvements 
are made on the basis of a validly issued permit. 

The issue of whether a referendum applies to an amendment to the 
zoning ordinance was decided in a California case. 

In all, 22 cases are summarized in the issue, which is one of a monthly 
series sent to subscribers. Rates will be given upon request. 
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Eart BLUuESTEIN has been appoint- 
ed head land planner in the general 
plan division of the Chicago depart- 
ment of planning. Mr. Bluestein has 
been working for the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission. 


GeraLp W. BREESE, on leave of 
absence from the faculty of the 
Department of Economic and Social 
Institutions of Princeton University, is 
in India where he is program director 
of a master plan for the Delhi region. 


Ronatp J. CLARKE, a recent plan- 
ning graduate of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the 
Detroit city plan commission’s con- 
servation division as a junior planner. 


Ricnarp D. Duke has been ap- 
pointed associate planner for the Tri- 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. He was formerly 
with the Detroit city planning com- 
mission. 


Witi1aM GERHARDT has been ap- 
pointed urban renewal coordinator for 
San Diego. Mr. Gerhardt had been 
associated with Arthur Rubloff and 
Company, Chicago real estate firm. 


Witu1am GILCHRIST, recent Ohio 
State University graduate, has ac- 
cepted a position as junior planner 
with the San Diego city planning 
commission. 
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SicurpD Grava and JosepH K. Mur- 
PHY, who received masters of science 
degrees in planning and housing from 
Columbia University in June, are two 
of the recipients of the William Kinne 
Fellows Memorial Traveling Fellow- 
ships for the 1957-58 academic year. 
The fellowships are for study and 
travel abroad. 
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Cuar.es E. Hatcu of Toledo has 
been appointed by the governor of 
Ohio to the Professional Engineers 
and Surveyors Registration Board for 
a two-year term. Mr. Hatch heads a 
firm of consulting engineers. 


A. C. Kayanan, planning professor 
at the University of Puerto Rico and 
consultant to the Puerto Rico Plan- 
ning Board, has recently been loaned 
to the United Nations for a period 


of about 18 months so that he may 
take over the joint secretaryship of 
the Asian seminar on regional plan- 
ning, which is scheduled to be held 
in Tokyo late in 1958. Professor 
Kayanan will have his Far East head- 
quarters in Bangkok, Thailand. 


ABRAAM KRUSHKHOV is now direc- 
tor-secretary of the Fresno-Clovis area 
planning commission with headquar- 
ters in Fresno, California. For the 
past year he has been principal 
planner-secretary for the commis- 
sion. Russett C. Fey, KENNETH R. 
SCHNEIDER and SAM KALFAYAN are 
new staff members. 


James E. LEE has accepted the posi- 
tion of town planner in Guilford, 
Connecticut. Previously he was assist- 
ant planning director in Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 


H. CLARKE MAHANNAH, former re- 
gional planner with the Air Force, has 
been appointed chief administrative 
planner with the Clark County- 
Springfield, Ohio regional planning 
commission. 


RicHarpD May, Jr. has resigned as 
planning director for Rockland Coun- 
ty, New York to join the consulting 
firm of George M. Raymond Associ- 
ates, Hartsdale, New York. The firm 
is now known as Raymond and May 
Associates. 


Tuomas A. Monanan has resigned 
his position as executive director of 
ihe Rhode Island Development Coun- 
cil. JoHn E. VANcE has been ap- 
pointed acting director. 


James F. REYNoLps has been named 
executive director of the Providence 
Redevelopment Agency. CHaARLes R. 
Woop, who has been the acting direc- 
tor, has returned to full-time duty as 
the city’s urban renewal coordinator. 


DonaLp SAYLOR has accepted the 
position of planning director for 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. He was for- 
merly associate planner with the Las 
Vegas city planning commission. 


Jack ScHoop, a planner on the 
staff of the Anchorage city planning 
commission, has been named director 
of the agency. Epwin L. MILts, who 
had been acting director, returned to 
a full-time position as city traffic 
engineer. 


STEPHEN Sussna is the new plan- 
ning director for Trenton, New Jersey. 
He went there from Frankfort, Ken- 





Dr. CaroL ARonovicl, 75, pioneer 
planner and houser, teacher and au- 
thor of books on planning, died in 
July in Berkeley, California. Dr. 
Aronovici taught the first course in 
city planning at the University of 
Pennsylvania and organized the first 
regional planning association, in Phil- 
adelphia. At one time he was director 
of housing and planning for Califor- 
nia, and was a consultant to a number 
of cities on planning and zoning. 


BERNARD MAYBECK, winner of the 
American Institute of Architects’ Gold 
Medal, died in Berkeley, California in 
October at the age of 95. Mr. May- 
beck has been credited with creating 
what is known as Bay Region archi- 
tecture. He was the architect for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in 1939, and during recent years he 
had been working on a plan for a new 
San Francisco. 


ANDERSON Pace, 72, a member of 
the Illinois Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion, died October 20 in Evanston, 
Illinois. Mr. Pace was a consulting 
engineer and served as an industrial 
consultant to a number of cities and 
railroads. During World War II he 
assisted in the development of central 
manufacturing districts in the Chicago 
and Los Angeles areas. Mr. Pace was 
a member of ASPO for a number of 
years. 





tucky, where he was assistant director 
of the division of planning and zoning 
in the state Department of Economic 
Development. 


Rosert E. Titus has joined the 
Hartford, Connecticut city plan com- 
mission staff as senior planner. Prior 
to going to Hartford, he was with the 
Ithaca, New York city planning board. 


Joun A. Ware has been appointed 
architect-planner for the new town of 
Kitimat, British Columbia. He had 


been in Toronto. 


Swney L. WILLIs, formerly research 
planner for the South East Chicago 
Commission, is senior planner with 
the New Jersey Bureau of Planning in 
Trenton. 


Lucite WirtH is a newly appointed 
senior planner for the San Joaquin 
County, California planning depart- 
ment. Her previous job was with the 
Alameda County, California planning 
commission as an associate planner. 
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Off-street parking program in San 
Francisco valid; parking authority 
law in California constitutional; 
off-street parking is a public pur- 
ose. 

Larsen v. City and County of San 
Francisco, District Court of Appeal, 
California, July 10, 1957, 313 P.2d 
959. 

The city and county of San Fran- 
cisco proposed to appropriate $2 mil- 
lion from the unappropriated balance 
of a 1947 off-street parking bond fund 
to acquire a parcel of property at Fifth 
and Mission Streets, which was to be 
used for a parking garage. 

The city had entered into a contract 
with Shoppers Downtown Parking, a 
nonprofit corporation, which agreed 
to construct the necessary structure 
with a capacity of approximately 
1,000 automobiles. The corporation 
agreed to finance the cost of construc- 
tion by borrowing money. It was 
further agreed that the facility would 
be leased and the income would be 
used to pay off the cost of the struc- 
ture and for cther purposes. All of the 
corporation stock was placed in trust 
for the city. 

Plaintiff claimed that the parking 
authority law was unconstitutional be- 
cause it granted arbitrary powers to 
the parking authority. 

The court found the law to be con- 
stitutional. It pointed out that the law 
was similar to the housing authorities 
law, which had previously been held 
constitutional, saying that the pur- 
poses to which the parking projects 
are to be devoted are public ones. 
Further, the court said, the agreement 
is valid, and there is nothing in the 
city charter to prevent the construc- 
tion or operation of the facilities. 

The facility is not a public utility 
within the meaning of the city charter, 
according to the court, but the opera- 
tion of a parking lot is a governmental 
function with the government acting 
in a proprietary capacity. Finally, the 
court said that the fact that certain 
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stores in the neighborhood of the 
garage would benefit from its opera- 
tion was not sufficient to take away 


the characteristics of a public purpose 


from the enterprise. 


Subdivision: individual property 
owner cannot be forced to correct 
defects. 

Munns et al. v. Stenman et al., Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal, California, July 
16, 1957, reh. den. Aug. 13, 1957, 314 
P.2d 67. 

Plaintiffs are the owners of indi- 
vidual lots in an area known as Hid- 
den Valley in the City of Monrovia. 
They sought permits to construct 
buildings on their lots. Some 14 resi- 
dences had already been built in the 
valley and 30 unimproved residence 
sites remained. The property is ap- 
parently zoned R-1. 

The city engineer refused to issue 
a permit. Subsequently, an ordinance 
was adopted that attempted to force 
the property owners in the valley to 
correct the shortcomings of what was 
claimed to be an illegal subdivision. 
The ordinance prescribed that sewers, 
water mains, lot sizes, and streets had 
to conform to the subdivision ordi- 
nance. 

Plaintiffs contended that they were 
not subdividers, had no intentions of 
becoming such, and had purchased 
their lands without any knowledge of 
the claim of an unlawful subdivision. 

In the early stages of the negotia- 
tions, the various improvements were 
never specifically defined or stated. 

The lower court held the ordinance 
invalid. This was affirmed by the dis- 
trict court of appeal, which held that 
the ordinance would leave plaintiffs 
without the beneficial use of their 
property so long as other owners in 
the valley refuse to comply with the 
demands of the city for dedication of 
property for streets without compen- 
sation, and the revamping of lots and 
facilities to comply with requirements 
that would be imposed upon them if 
included in an entirely new subdivi- 
sion. Apparently plaintiffs’ lots were 
adequately served by streets, sewers, 
and water. 


Mandamus refused; subdivision re- 
quired of single lot. 

Martin v. Bucklin et al., Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, June 25, 1957, 
133 A.2d 426. 

This is primarily a procedural case. 
Appellant filed a petition for a writ of 
mandamus against the director of the 
department of inspections and licenses 
of Montgomery County requiring that 


he issue a building permit without 
first requiring a subdivision plat to 
be recorded. 

Petitioner alleged that she was the 
owner of two lots, one of which was 
improved by two dwellings; that she 
desired to build a foundation for one 
of them and make other improve- 
ments; that she had been advised that 
a building permit could not issue un- 
til she procured a new subdivision 
plat showing each house on a separate 
numbered lot. She further alleged 
that under the administrative con- 
struction of the zoning ordinance for 
the Maryland-Washington regional 
district in Montgomery County, and 
the regulations for the subdivision of 
land in that district promulgated by 
the Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, the direc- 
tor is precluded from issuing a build- 
ing permit for construction on part 
of a subdivided lot or for an addi- 
tional dwelling on a subdivided lot 
unless a new subdivision plat is se- 
cured. She contended that the require- 
ments are unreasonable. 

Demurrers were filed and were sus- 
tained by the circuit court with leave 
to amend. Plaintiff declined to amend 
and requested. that a final order be 
entered. A final order sustaining the 
demurrers and dismissing the petition 
was entered. This appeal was then 
taken. 

The court said that petitioner has 
mistaken her remedy. She had failed 
to allege that she had filed an appli- 
cation for a building permit and that 
she had complied with all applicable 
laws. The court said that petitioner 
and mandamus proceedings must 
show both a clear legal right to which 
she is entitled and an imperative duty 
on the part of the respondent. 





Book Price Increase 


ASPO’s prices for Clarence Stein’s 
Toward New Towns for America, a 
book now considered a “must” for a 
planning library, will go from $9 to 
$11 for members and from $10 to 
$12.50 for others after January 1, 
1958. Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion has announced that the list price 
for the book was increased to $12.50 
on August 1, but the company will 
continue to sell through ASPO at the 
lower prices until the end of the year. 
Members and others who want copies 
of the book are urged to send their 
orders to ASPO before the end of the 
year in order to take advantage of 
the present low prices. 











The Next Hundred Years— 
Man’s Natural and Technological 
Resources. Harrison Brown, James 
Bonner, John Weir. The Viking Press, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
1957. 193 pp., illus. $3.95. 

When the authors look at the world 
most optimistically, they see a leveling 
off of world population in 100 years 
at 7 billion (compared with the pres- 
ent figure of 2.6 billion). The authors 
do believe that with our present tech- 
nical knowledge and potential ad- 
vances in this knowledge, we can find 
food and energy for a population of 
this size. Seven billion persons, how- 
ever, is a conservative minimum; and 
the world population can easily exceed 
this with a consequent increase in the 
difficulty of supplying food and neces- 
sities above a subhuman level. 

The key problem, even for 7 billion 
inhabitants, is expressed in one of the 
last sentences of the book: “When we 
take a very long view of man’s world 
in the next century, we see that the 
main problems are less those of tech- 
nology than they are those of men’s 
getting along with other men, com- 
municating with other men, and or- 
ganizing themselves in such a way 
that their genius and imagination can 
be vigorously applied to the problems 
that confront them.” And, at another 
point: “These are questions, the an- 
swers to which, in the long run, will 
determine whether our culture, our 
nation, our children, live or die.” 


(DOH) 


Comprehensive Plan for Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky. Harland Bartholomew and 
Associates. City-County Planning and 
Zoning Commission, 900 Fiscal Court 
Building, Louisville 2. 1957. 135 pp., 
tables, maps. $12. 


Annual Report of Committee on 
Roadside Development. 1956, 70 
pp-, $1.35; 1957, 88 pp., illus. $2. 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

Papers from the committee at two 
annual meetings. A great deal on 
roadside plantings. 


The Economy of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Department of 
Planning, Drawer W-2, Greensboro. 
1956. 94 pp., illus. 


Social Characteristics of Urban 
and Rural Communities, 1950. 
Otis Dudley Duncan, Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1956. 
421 pp., tables, charts. $6.50. 

A detailed analysis of the social 
characteristics of mid-century Ameri- 
can communities, based on 1950 cen- 
sus statistics. The authors have taken 
the census data and from it show 
trends, relationships, shifting propor- 
tions of people in different categories. 
Four major aspects are dealt with: 
size, spatial organization, growth and 
stability,and functional specialization. 

The authors point out such interest- 
ing facts as the correlation between 
rapid growth and nonmanufacturing; 
and between rapid growth and gov- 
ernmental activity. The nation’s most 
rapidly expanding  class-of-worker 
classification between 1940 and 1950 
was government workers. A_ useful 
book for the planner’s library. 


Construction Codes—A Guide 
for Arkansas Cities. (Publication 
No. 208.) City Planning Division, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
1957. 15 pp. 


Subdivisions—Land Develop- 
ment in Norwalk 1949-1957. City 
Planning Commission, Veterans Me- 
morial Park, Norwalk, Connecticut. 
1957. 20 pp. 


Study and Recommendations for 
the Goose Creek Area and Needed 
Public Services. Charleston County 
Planning Board, Room 434, The Cen- 
ter, Charleston, South Carolina. 1957. 
47 pp., maps. 


Zoning: What Is It? What Can 
It Do? Charleston County Planning 
Board, Room 434, The Center, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 1957. 20 
pp. illus. Free. 


Tax Assessment and Capital Im- 
provements. Charleston County 
Planning Board, Room 434, The Cen- 
ter, Charleston, South Carolina. 1957. 
10 pp. 


Adopted Comprehensive Resi- 
dential Land Use Plan. Planning 
Department, Municipal Building, Van- 
couver, Washington. 1957. 40 pp., 
illus. $1. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Planning Functional School 
Buildings. 1957. 302 pp., illus. $7.50. 

Citizens’ Workbook for Evaluat- 
ing School Buildings. 1957. 92 pp. 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16. 


Of the new books on school plant 
planning and building these two are 
probably the most useful to planners 
and to interested citizens. Much of 
the emphasis is on the relationship of 
schools to the community—sites, traf- 
fic, over-all land use. Technicalities of 
design and construction are covered, 
however. The Citizens’ Workbook, 
which is intended for use with the 
larger volume, is a manual to help the 
individual or group assess the educa- 
tional facilities in his own community 
through a series of questions and 


answers. (JA) 


From School Program to School 
Plant. John H. Herrick, Ralph D. 
McLeary, Wilfred F. Clapp, Walter F. 
Bogner. Henry Holt and Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
1956. 482 pp. $6. 


Although written primarily for 
school administrators and school plant 
consultants, planners will find that 
since it touches on a wide range of 
problems of school plant building— 
sites, sizes, facilities, school population 
projections — the book may provide 
some needed technical information. 


School Planning and Building 
Handbook. N. L. Englehardt, N. L. 
Englehardt, Jr., Stanton Leggett. F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. 1956. 626 pp. 
$12.75. 

A systematic guide through the 
many specialized and technical steps 
of planning, designing. and construct 
ing school buildings. The Englehardts 
are nationally known school planning 
consultants. 


School Building Plan 1957-1960. 
City-County Planning Department, 
Tucson-Pima County, 89 North Court 
Avenue, Tucson. 1957. Unpaged, 
illus. 

A reappraisa: -! a master plan for 
schools done by the planning depart 
ment in 1955, called Tucson Public 
Schools—A Plan for School Location. 
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